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for knowledge lead to both the better and the best and are worthy 
of encouragement for practical as well as ideal reasons. 

"The undergraduate whose attention is demanded by countless 
campus activities needs and has a right to be taught that it is in the 
classroom and not on the athletic field that his progress towards the 
things which he will value most is measured. History gives abundant 
and striking evidence of this truth. It is time that such evidence 
be made to accompany football scores and baseball schedules in the 
thoughts of our undergraduates, and the task is ours. 

F. C. Ferry, in Proceedings, Association of American Colleges* 

The Puzzled Professor. — " Continually and without end, we 
who teach the youth of the land, are exhorted to do research, and more 
research. Research is 'needed,' we are told. And I ask, 'Whither 
away?' Which road am I to follow? Shall I continue to devote 
all my energies to teaching and so help hundreds of students to 
appreciate some of the wonders of Creation, or shall I devote hours, 
days, months and even years perhaps, to learn something further 
about alphaphenylnaphthalene dicarboxyllic anhydride, a substance 
with which I was once acquainted, and let my students shift mainly 
for themselves? It is certain that I cannot do both. And I have 
chosen to follow the road that leads me to the minds of my students, 
who are flesh and blood, and have left for others who choose to take 
it, the road to molecules of matter. Both roads are delightful to 
travel and one must choose for himself. 

'In making the choice that I have, I feel sure that I place myself 
in a position where I must be on the defensive. For it seems to be 
the universal opinion that college men should be doing research in 
order to 'keep alive' in their teaching. We have this continually 
dinned into our ears, and we who teach the natural sciences are to 
understand that unless we are adding some jot to the world's knowl- 
edge of itself in a material sense we are on the road to degeneracy in 
teaching. I believe that those who maintain that teachers must 
do research in order to be really first class in their profession are in a 
position which is not at all tenable. Many college teachers I have 
known have much to learn about teaching from secondary school 
teachers, who do no research. Teaching is a fine art, and is absorbing 
in itself. It does not require outside stimulation from research. 
And too, the problem that a man is working on, and the result that 
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he gets, unless he is teaching in a highly specialized subject, can have 
very little effect on his teaching in so far as subject matter goes. It 
may stimulate him to do much reading, but that is generally in a 
restricted field. 

"A good teacher is always trying to improve his teaching both in 
method and content. There is a certain 'research spirit' manifested 
in every true teacher, but his research is not of the type which lends 
itself easily to publication because his results are often intangible. 
I feel certain that no real teacher ever has to be 'kept alive* by stimu- 
lants. 

"Natural science is one of the 'livest' subjects in existence, and 
if properly taught should stir to the very depths the imagination of 
youth. But we see on every hand men in teaching positions whose 
chief interest is in research and not in teaching. They teach because 
they must to hold their positions on the faculty, but their minds are 
far away from teaching. They are undoubtedly fine men in research 
and we could not do without them. But it is folly to let them deaden 
a whole class. It is charitable to say of many of these men that their 
students are not enthusiastic. 

"Please do not misunderstand me. Far be it from me to decry 
research. It is because some one did research in chemistry that I 
hold my position. But I feel that the position of a teacher is about 
like that of a physician. The physician too holds his position be- 
cause some one carried on researches. And both the teacher and 
the physician minister to man. 

"The ordinary physician does not use his time in research, but he 
reads current literature and is continually changing his methods to 
better ones. But his main consideration is to get his patients on the 
road to recovery, and at this he works day and night. No one feels 
badly that he does not do research and publish articles. This is done 
for him by men better fitted than he for that type of work, and in a 
place suitable for it. And these men do little or no teaching. 

"Let us look at teaching in the same light. Here are my hundreds 
of students who are my intellectual patients. Some are halt, some are 
lame, and some are blind, intellectually speaking. Most are capable 
of intellectual improvement and they come to my office for mental 
tonic. I give them my best prescriptions and in general they are 
benefited. My office hours are daily from nine-thirty to six o'clock, 
with time out for lunch, and my office is always full. 
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"My medicines, like the physician's, have been discovered for me 
and it is my business to give them in the proper doses. And, as does 
the physician, so must I, minister to my patients with whole hearted 
devotion to their interest. 

"Scores of research problems present themselves to my mind, 
to work on which would give me keen delight, but I dare not let my- 
self get absorbed in them because, if I do, I know that my classes 
will suffer. It takes every moment, practically, of my working hours 
to keep my classes at the proper pitch of enthusiasm and attainment. 
I have seen the most dismal misery come to a whole chemical depart- 
ment because one of the finest teachers who ever lived became ob- 
livious to about everything on earth except one predicted chemical 
reaction which he wanted to make take place among material sub- 
stances. He succeeded in his research, but he failed thereby as a 
teacher. 

"I would not say that research and teaching cannot be mixed, 
as oil and water cannot be mixed. In chemistry we talk about 
'miseible liquids' such as alcohol and water which make a perfectly 
homogeneous mixture, and about immiscible liquids,' such as oil 
and water, which do not mix at all. 

"But we have still a different case in which ether and water are 
concerned. If these two be shaken together they soon gravitate apart 
on cessation of the shaking, but a little of the ether has gone into 
the water and a little of the water has gone into the ether, but for the 
most part they are distinct layers. It seems to me that this typifies 
the relationship of teaching and research. They are two distinct 
fields for the most part, but a little overlapping can cause no great 
amount of loss of the integrity of either. 

"There is another aspect of the situation which is seldom or never 
mentioned. Research is adding to the knowledge of facts at an as- 
tounding rate. But teaching is going down hill. We are trying 
to teach in the mass, and teaching cannot be done in the mass. Re- 
search is highly specialized and consequently narrowing. Teaching 
is broadening to the teacher and the taught. And, if ever in the his- 
tory of this country, broadening is needed now. We are cluttering 
up our science libraries with such an avalanche of literature that it 
is the despair of both the librarian and the reader. But of strong 
teachers who are to digest this mass of information and put it into 
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presentable form for immature scientific minds there is a woeful 
dearth. 

"And so, after pondering long and seriously over the situation 
as I see it, I am walking along, not with the majority who get glory 
for themselves and for their colleges by publishing the results of their 
research, but with the minority to whom minds mean more than 
molecules and on whom this country will have to depend to guard 
it from gross materialism. Have I chosen the better road? 

Herbert F. Davidson, in School and Society. 

Commercialism in College Athletics. — * 'Sometime before the 
annual baseball game with a keen rival was to be staged, the faculty 
committee found that the first string catcher was far below passing 
in his college work and accordingly notified him of his ineligibility. 
The day for the game came. The crowd assembled. The team went 
out for preliminary practice, the ineligible catcher with the rest. 
Just before time to call the game, the team sent word to the faculty 
committee that they would not take the field unless the star catcher 
were allowed to play. The hurried committee meeting was attended 
by the dignified college president, who recommended that the com- 
mittee reverse their decision rather than disappoint the large crowd. 
His advice was taken and the game was played. The college con- 
cerned is large and flourishing and its good reputation has reached 
far beyond its immediate locality. 

"The necessity for winning athletics affects the administrative 
attitude toward the coaches. In our college, the only full fledged 
faculty member who can be dismissed at pleasure is the athletic 
director. Presidents are particularly sensitive to student opinion 
in this matter and student opinion may be influenced by very small 
considerations. One winter a serious attempt was made to have a 
newly appointed coach dismissed because some of the players did not 
approve of the method he proposed to use in coaching basketball. 

"The uncertainty of tenure growing out of the necessity for pro- 
ducing winning teams is at the bottom of much of the unsportsman- 
like conduct of our small college athletics. In order to be reappointed 
the coach must be successful from the start and in order to win the 
first season he must have plenty of material. I have seen the new 
coaches here bring with them men from unusual territory and have 
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